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STANZAS. 


«Since where thou art, I cannot be, 
*T will soothe to be where thou hast been.” 
Love’s sister, Solitude, once more 
Hath led me to this lonely shore ; 
Again the white foam upward swells, 
Above the many-colored shells — 
But where art thou? 


Yon pale moon, by the swift hours led, 

Sails its blue sea, star-islanded ! 

The faint wave ‘neath her radiance bright, 

Is flashing with phosphoric light ! — 
But where art thou? 

A breathing calm is heard alone, 

The weary sea to sleep hath gone, 

And trembling Hesp’rus, love’s own star, 

Vibrates, and gleams in heaven afar — 
But where art thou? 

Wandering from the salient sea, 

The soft wind passes languidly, 

Sighing, that it doth vainly seek 

To kiss the salt spray from thy cheek! — 
Oh! where art thou? 

Vain questioning where nought replies — 

Yet sorrow shall not dim mine eyes, 

For well I know thy gentle heart 

Still feels for me, where’er thou art. 


Newport, R. I. 
SELECTIONS 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE 
LAWRENCE, 


LATE JONATHAN 
JUN. 

We feela melancholy pleasure in copying for our 
readers a few pages from the writings of this young 
and lamented author. Mr. Lawrence was born in 
New York, November 19th, 1807, and died April 26, 
1833, in the twenty-sixth year of his age. A marble 
tablet, bearing a just and appropriate inscription, has 
been placed to his memory in the Church of the 
Ascension, in this city. The volume from which we 
copy is intended, as we are informed in the preface, 
* solely for the eye of friendship.” Of the promise, 
ability, and genius, destroyed by death, we will let 
the following extracts speak. 


DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 


Cuarces II. anp Cowper. 


Cowper. But posterity, your majesty, gives your 
reign little credit for virtue or wit. ‘They say that 
you are abandoned ; caring little for God's law, or 
the law which yourselves had made. 

Charles. Littie credit for virtue, saidst thou. Why 
we were anchorites by the side of France, with her eter- 
nal revellings and bare licentiousness, her maskings 
and mistresses ! 
even those at an humble distance 

Cowper. Yes! and for this imitation they censure 
you. They say that you and your courtiers corrupt- 
ed the bold spirit of our English Barons, to make them 
supple Frenchmen and effeminate flatterers. ‘That the 
quick and manly honor, which would have found fa- 


vor in the eyes of our old princes, our Harrys and Ed- | 


We did but imitate her gayeties, and | 





| wards, yielded with thee to fawning, and profaning 
| baseness: and that thou thyself, thou Charles of Eng- 
land, became a pensioner of France, of that France 
| whose fields were red with the victorious blood of their 
ancestors and thine! Was this foul charge true ? 


Charles. Have they gone so deep into kingly se- 
crets? But it was true, too true. Yet they should 


remember, that the resources of our kingdom were 
weakened, and that we needed money to ag moe our 
state and government. It was to prevent the burdens 
| of taxation. 

Cowper. What! take bribe from France because 
England was poor — and to support thy government ! 
History says it was to supply thy pleasures, and to 
provide for court mummeries. nd because England 
was poor?—for shame! I had rather it had been 
told that Englishmen were beggars, than that their 
sovereign should wear the collar of a descendant of St. 
Louis: their prince to be the pander of foreign France ! 
| I blush for thee and my country ; for was there ever a 
| time, tell me, when England was too poor to pour out 
| her heart's blood for her wise laws, her pure religion, 
| her natural throne? But what say you for your licen- 
tiousness and courtly adulteries ? What of the mar- 
jriage bed profaned with impunity, aye, and with 
| praise, and all by thine own example ? 

Charles. Pshaw,man! Why I tell thee our days 
| were glorious and peaceful days— rebellion was pun- 
ished and loyalty rewarded. 








Cowper. Aye; the rebellion of Sidney and the loy 

lalty of Jeffries! Charles Stuart, the blood of that man 

jeries from the scaffold against thee! It was awfully 
avenged on thine infamous minister. 

Charles. Avenged, saidst thou? My vengeance 
was but slight on him who leagued with Cromwell | 
and Bradshaw to murder my father, and then shrunk | 

from his blood; who retired to the groves of Penhurst, | 
given to his ancestors by my ancestors, that he might | 
not look upon the innocent victim. Why did he not 
gather some of the spirit of his sires from the old oaks 
which, until then, had never shaded treason or traitor ! 
Why did he not come out, and cry against the deed 
on hill and house-top, in palace or prison? Was he 
to be visited in mercy ? 

Cowper. Nay; but it would have been madness 
Thou thyself mightest as well have rushed upon Crom 
well in his “pride of place,” among his puritans and 
guardsmen, instead of crouching in disguise with thy 
i father’s friends, and waiting for occasion. And | 
warrant you, the old fox would have received you 
with open jaws! But thou saidst thy days were glo- 
rious and peaceful days. 

Charles. Aye! and say it still. Was not England 
called merry England in my days, and was | not its 
|merry monarch? It is true,I did not pray and fast 
in public to blaspheme and banquet in private, as did 
the regicide hypocrites. And besides, the people had 
been kept so long in sackcloth and ashes by those 
canting roundheads, that they called for some relaxa- 
tion, for diversions and amusements. 

Cowper. Diversions and amusements, sayest thou; 
and peaceful and merry? There was a time when 
the war-cry of St. George for merry England would 
have been hushed on the battle-field, if such merriment 
as thou talkest of had stained the escutcheons of our no 
bles, soiled the ermine of justice, and disgraced the 
princely sceptre: days, when amusement and diver- 
sion did not stand in our clear language for blasphemy 
and shamelessness. Well may we blush for thy reign, 
for prince and people ; and on thee must the accusation 
rest. When they who sit in high places are open was 
sailers and unjust slaves, what think you must the sub- | 
jects be? How can the low lands but be overflowed | 
when the torrent rushes from the mountain? Your fa- 
ther was at least pious and moral 

Charles. Aye, and was beheaded for his piety and 
morality, and his son was ever determined to shun his | 

| fate. But 1 will bear no longer thy reproaches and re- | 
bukes. 

Cowper. Well, then, let us change the subject 
| Posterity says ye were low in wit as ye were high 

in vice; and that ye did not even redeem your degra 
dation in morals by your splendor in genius, which 
sometimes, like the exhalation from a marsh, throws a 
lustre around corruption. Do they say true ? 

Charles. Why, I do not think we were overstocked 
with philosophers; but we had some singing birds, | 








| 
| 





fame. 


bethink me now, there was the sweet and melancholy 
Cowley, and my own frolicksome friend, er; 
a little wild perhaps, but a jovial fellow ; and Tom 
D’Urfey ; a merrier bard never trolled ad, nor 
poured off bumper. His songs were exquisite; the 
very darlings of true cavaliers, There was Bucking- 
ham, too, mine own counsellor; and there was Love- 
lace and his Althea. Love was his clement; he was a 
gallant and a loyal knight ! 

Cowper. And was there none other? Conten, 5 
grant you, was musical in his melancholy : somewhat 
conceited ; but he had the true English vein in him at 
times. And Dryden: hast thou forgotten him with his 
majestic march of verse? Rochester was a pest and 
a disgrace, Buckingham and Tom D'Urfey are forgot- 
ten, ‘‘requieseant in pace ;” but think! was there not 
one more ? 

Charles. 
you 

Cowper. 
ton? 

Charles. Aye, some did say he was a goodly poet, 
that same writing roundhead: who was worse than 
Cromwell, the arch-fiend himself; for the Protector, 
as they called him, fought openly and boldly, but this 
rhymer was better pleased with his safe closet for a 
field, his beggarly books for soldiers, and his false pen 
for a sword. Cromwell could only touch my father’s 
body ; but he, this lurking assassin, wounded his fair 
Sut in ourtime he was done with his trac- 
tates; and his manifestoes and answers were thrown to 
the dogs; and his verses, by the side of my gay Ro- 
chester’s, were like the pipings of Marsyas to the di- 
vine reed of Apollo, Aye; my noble Rochester! he 
was your man for a pretty girl or adrinking bout! and 
yet he handled the pen well too, Why, I tell you, 
Milton was but a chirping grasshopper to him, 

Cowper. Milton a chirping paces: sda to Roches- 
ter! Why, he is the prince of poetry; and the verse 
of your age is identified with his name. He divides 
the palm with Shakspeare ; and Rochester is forgotten 
when Milton is mentioned, 

Charles, Olds fish, man! why thou art running on 
finely! What, John Milton, de psalm-singing in- 
dependent, the lying secretary, the blind proser! 

Cowper. Aye, wonder as you will, and jeer as you 
will. ‘That blind John Milton was a very sun-daring 
eagle in the firmament of English genius. He is the 
glory of England, and the pride, aye, and the disgrace 
of your own reign. I tell you again, he isa twin 
prince with the immortal of Avon. Ye thought, in- 
deed, that he was mad, when he told you of his des- 
tined immortality ; and ye said that he was ov id 
with the paltry ten pounds, which your booksellers 
gave hin; but he knew better, and the fame he prophe- 
sied is ignominy to the fame he possesses ; and the ten 
pounds multiphed by tens of thousands, would never 
repay, if dross could, the price of his labors! He 
was blind, say ye? but he saw farther than the clear- 
est sighted of you, for he saw, through the mists of 
obloquy and disgrace, the light of his glory. He was 
poor, say ye ! but he is richer than the proudest of ye, 
in the fairmemories of men. He was a psalm-singin 
independent, y yet bet the music of his pure aa 
holy devotion shai die not but with our language. 
But 1 grow wanton in his praise, I tell ye, for all, 
that the blind-beggar, the rhyming secretary, and the 
psalm-singing independent, is remembered as the se- 
cond father of English poetry, and not the least honor- 
able or honored of English patriots. 


CHANGES. 
1 often muse at even tide, 
When present things are dimly seen, 
And scenes, that day hath power to hide, 
Come back all fresh and green, 
And throng my sense, though all alone, 
Upon the changes | have known. 


Not one more! What or whom mean 


Was there not one Milton, one John Mil- 


For from our cradled infancy, 

The world is changing every hour; 
Faces are gone we used to see, 

The bud becomes a flower, 
That blossoms in the dew and sun, 
And fades as other flowers have done. 


The morning sky that looked so blue, 
So very blue and full of mirth, 


o 
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When night’s thick eurtain it updrew, 
And looked upon the earth ; 
Was clouded at mid-day, but now 


It bears a rainbow on its brow. 


The cold in heart, and gray in head, 
May laugh my fantasies to scorn, 
And tell me that when I have read 
The changes they have borne ; 
Then I at length, and not till then, 
May descant on the change in men. 


Well, let us then look round in thought, 
On those whom we have seen for years, 

And mark the wonders time hath wrought, 
And smile perhaps through tears, 

To feel with every face we view, 

That we ourselves are changing too. 


Yes I, alas, am changed in heart, 
I cannot smile, and may not weep ; 
The tear beneath my lid may start, 
Its course it must not keep ; 
I think on what I was, and then 


Would gladly be the same again. 


The same in childhood’s merriment, 
That frolic lightness of the blood, 

The same in tears, which seemed but sent 
As dew upon the bud ; 

The same in hopes which turned to fear, 

And fears =ich come to disappear. 


The same in innocence of sind, 
The same in danger and delight, 
The same when mates were cross or kind, 
The same at morn and night ; 
The same, so I were changed, | trow, 
From that dull being [ am now. 


From a beautiful poem, Tv May, we take the last 
three verses, regretting that we have not room for the 
whole poem. 


Come, beautiful May ' 
Like youth and loveliness — 

Like her I love ; oh, come in thy full dress, 
The drapery of dark winter cast away ; 
To the bright eye, and the glad heart appear, 
Queen of the spring, and mistress of the year! 


Yet, lovely May ! 
Teach her whose eyes shall rest upon this rhyme 
To spurn the Sitiod inecknalen of time, 

The heartless pomp that beckons to betray, 
And keep, as thou wilt find that heart each year, 
Pure as thy dawn, and as thy sunset clear. 


And let me too, sweet May ! 
Let thy fond votary see, 
As fade thy beauties, all the vanity 
Of this world’s pomp; then teach that though 
decay, 
In his short winter, bury beauty’s frame, 
In fairer worlds the soul shall break his sway, 
Another spring shall bloom, eternal and the same. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 





EPITAPH 
On Dummy, the Yorick of the Town. 
“ Life is a losing game” 
J. Davis. 
“ He were a shrewd player, who in the game of life 
should cheat death.” 
Wm. Miller. 
Poor Dummy ! so, death has at last clutched thee ! 
Where art thou? what knowest thou? what feelest 
thou? “ Aye, there’s the rub.” My partner in every 
thing but profits, thy hand is weak and nerveless. Our 
hearts that were wont to be flush with gratitude, are 
now divided, and our honors, that were ever undivi- 
ded, have now become “ stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 
Though thou wert low in life, thou art now equal to 
kings and queens. Diamonds, to thee, are now of no 
more value than pebbles. Farewell, Dummy! thou 
wert an honest man ; there was no shuffling in thee— 
no knavish tricks, albeit thou wert guilty of a few odd 





ones. Thou wert a bold man, Dummy, and ever sure 
to carry thy point. When the trump called to battle, 
and adversaries dealt destruction around, he who as- 
sailed thee had his valour revoked, and fell on the spot ; 
bridges offered no chance of escape, he was cut off, or, 
at least, came within an ace of losing his life. Incom- 
parable Dummy! thou wert no double dealer, yet didst 
thou display many faces. Thou wert a baker's dozen 
—a thirteener —a hale, hearty fellow, once full of 
sport, yet didst thou never lead to rough play. Again, 
farewell! Life’s game with thee is over. Thou hast 
“ shuffled off this mortal coil.” The spade has per- 
formed for thee its last sad office. 
follow suit. 


Thy partner must 


Requiescat in pace. X. 
[To accommodate severe! correspondents who have 
been waiting a long time, we are reluctantly obliged 
to defer the principal club paper sent for publication 
this week. — Ed. L. G.] 


[We heartily commend the following Essay to the 
attention of our readers; the masterly manner in 
which it is written, will make it interesting alike to 
the lover of literature, and the arts. We know that 
great importance would be attached to it, were we per- 
mitted to give the author’s name. — Ed. L. G.] 

AN ESSAY ON PAINTING. 
SUGGESTED BY A VISIT TO MARSIGLIA’S STUDIO. 
Painting, until within the last few years, has found 
but few patrons in this country. The business habits 
of our people, the necessity of individual efforts to ac- 


quire wealth, and the entire devotion of time and | 


talents to this end, are, certainly, unfavorable to a 
cultivation of taste for the Fine Arts. Added to 
these, we must recollect, that we have but few speci- 
mens of the Old Masters, on which to establish a cor- 
rect standard of this most fascinating study. 

We reflect in wonder and astonishment on the en- 
thusiasm which the ancients manifested in their fond- 
ness for Painting and Sculpture; but at the same 
time, we must remember, that it was through the en- 
couragement and vanity of kings and princes that the 
body of the people were enabled to enjoy those great 
works of genius. 

The love of beauty was a principle in the religion 
of the ancient Greeks, and in Painting and Sculpture 
they found immediate objects of admiration and devo- 
tion. Philosophers recommended the arts, as refining 
the tastes and habits — priests found the religious feel- 
ing was more elevated and acute—and government 
discovered, that the sentiments of patriotism were 
rendered more ardent by the commemoration of great 
national events in temples and public buildings. 

Among the Romans, the love of military fame be- 
came such a passion, that ambitious commanders 
sought to propitiate popular favor, by exhibiting in 
public places, paintings of their most valiant exploits, 
and explaining them to the populace. Lawyers, also, 
availed themselves of the art, to move the judges and 
audience in favor of their clients. Quintilian tells a 
story of a young pleader, who, having undertaken the 
cause of a young woman, whose husband had been 
murdered, caused a picture to be painted, representing 
the act, and gave directions to have it produced at the 
moment when he had described the horrible deed ; but 
those who had the picture in charge brought it for- 
ward at the wrong moment, and displayed it every 
time the pleader turned towards them. 
was ludicrous, rather than affecting; for, when the 
audience saw in the husband an ugly old man, the 
contrast between the pleader’s representation and the 


The effect 


painter’s portrait was so ridiculous, that the lawyer 
lost all his reputation, and the woman her cause.* 

It is not to be supposed that these paintings possess- 
ed very great merits; they were rather addressed to 
the eye than to the mind; still, they tended to excite 
a fondness for the art, and were beneficial in interest- 
ing the public taste. 

The christian religion, in after times, aided in the 
advancement of the arts; or, we should rather say, 
the heads and priests of the church patronized and 
nourished them. All of the celebrated painters were 
engaged by them to paint the most affecting and stri- 
king incidents in the life of our Saviour, and the walls 
of their cathedrals and temples were decorated with 
Dukes 
and princes vied with each other, and lavished for- 
tunes in procuring their services, and the people add- 
ed their praises and applause to stimulate and sustain 
them. 


the master-pieces of these extraordinary men. 


Nor were public honors wanting to encourage 
the favorite artist. Public processions escorted him 
through the streets, and in the tem, les he was crown- 
ed by the nobles of the land. His paintings were 
drawn in triumph through all parts of the city, and 
| the enthusiastic multitude shouted its admiration and 
| delight. 

But those days are past, they exist only on the 
pages of the historian and the poet; and, though the 


enthusiast in the arts may sigh and grieve, he must 
We 
| are told that the present is the age of intellect and re- 
| finement, that knowledge is wafted on every breeze, 
| that opportunities for information and general educa- 
| tion are within the reach of the most humble. Far be 
| it from us to controvert the assertion; but where are 
| the public galleries and temples where the people can 
| acquire a taste for the beautiful and sublime? Eng- 
land, the forerunner in intellectual culture, offers no 

France has but the Lou- 
and the other states imprison 
the wonders of the Old Masters in private galleries 
| and palaces. 
| wealth and taste, in Europe, have given fortunes to 


submit to the levelling spirit of the present day. 





free access to works of art. 


vre open to the people ; 
It is true, that, in our own time, men of 


| possess a rare painting to decorate their houses and 
| galleries, but these are bouglhit merely to gratify ca- 
price or vanity, and serve not to heighten and improve 
the general taste. 
| ° 
| In our own country the case is more deplorable. 
| Commercial pursuits, as we have said, engross the 
| general mind; gain seems the end of our existence, 
| and the art of money-making the only art we study. 
Government offers no encouragement for the advance- 
; ment of the arts, and a protective tariff and a sound 
| currency ate the highest objects of our sapient legisla- 
tors. But, meanness is not a trait in our national 
character, and we have only to direct the tastes of our 
people, to insure the Fine Arts a liberal patronage. 
It is, then, on individual efforts that we must rest 
/our hopes for the promotion of this most delightful 
study. Let those who have wealth, adorn their draw- 
ing-rooms with a picture of an old master, rather than 
with the chef d’auvre of a cabinet maker; let them 
prefer a statue of Venus, to a pyramid of confection- 
ary ; let them encourage the labors and works of our 
| own artists, rather than the stock of our race horses ; 
let them strive to establish a national gallery, rather 
, than support a club house or billiard room: and the 
| time will not be far distant, when our country will be 
enriched with paintings of real value, and our own 
artists its pride and ornament. 


Within the last few years, however, this subject 





* Mrs. Calco't’s Essays on Painting. 
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has acquired new interest and attention. Many valu- 
able paintings have been brought to the city, and the 
good work has begun. The talents of Cole, Chap- 
man, Mount, and Inman, are acknowledged and ap- 
preciated, and the eagerness with which their works 
are sought, is evidence of the growing taste. Let this 
Spirit continue — we care not how it is manifested — 
whether in the humble amateur, who buys for a shil- 
ling a daub at Levy’s, or in the purse-heavy traveller, 
who gives thousands for an original in Italy; both 
serve to promote an interest in the arts, and advance 
the good cause. 

It was not our intention, however, when we com- 
menced this article, to dwell thus minutely on a sub- 
ject in which we feel a deep interest, but rather to call 
the attention of our readers to a few paintings exhibit- 
ed by Mr. Marsiglia, at his rooms, in Broadway. 
This gentleman, with great consideration and kind- 
ness, gave notice in the public journals of last week, 
that his rooms were open to all lovers of Painting, 
who might be pleased to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to examine several original paintings of the 
old masters. Such an occasion was not to be neglect- 
ed, and, in common with hundreds, we accepted the 
gratifying invitation, and were introduced ,to a Rem- 
BRANDT, a Domenicuino, and a Correuaio. 

There were three pictures by Rembrandt ; the sub- 
jects — Christ condemned by Pontius Pilote, Cleopa- 
tra before Mark Antony, and the Queen of Sheba 
offering gifts to Solomon. The painting by Domeni- 
chino represents Esther, petitioning King Ahasuerus 
in behalf of her people ; and from Corregio, we have 
the Mother and the Child. 

It is not our purpose, even were it within our pow- 
er, to criticise the merits and beauties of these great 
paintings, for to those who have not availed them- 
selves of the proffered invitation, our remarks would 
be of no interest, and to those who have seen, we hold, 
they must judge for themselves. We will remark, 
however, that the most incredulous must acknowledge 
these pictures to be originals ; every peculiarity which 
characterizes the artists is here apparent, and a mo- 
ment’s glance convinces, that you are in the presence 
of exquisite gems of art. 

If we have not already trespassed too largely on 
your pages and patience, Mr. Editor, we will sketch, 


as briefly as possible, some of the peculiarities of style | 


which distinguished these celebrated artists. 
Rembrandt was one of the most original painters 
the world ever produced. Taking nature for his 
guide, he rejected all the models of former schools, and 
established a style of his own. 
was too mean for his pencil, for he enriched whatever 
he touched. Slovenly and vulgar in his habits, his 


pictures often bore marks of his character, but they | 


bore impress of his genius. 
beauty, however, he was sadly deficient, and his men 


possess no dignity of character; but in gorgeous co- | 
loring, in distribution of light and shade, he was un- | 


equalled ; every tint was applied with great harmony 
and correctness. “‘ Sometimes he dropped his colors 
in lumps on the canvass, at other times,he laid them on 
as smooth as glass.” He appeared to delight in exhi- 
biting the variety of his coloring, for now he clothed 


his pictures in the deep gloom of night, then he dazzled | 
them with the bright blaze of day. A critic, in sum- | 


ming up the character of his painting, observes, “ his 
surface was a mass of genius, and his color, a rain- 
bow darkened py the gloom of twilight.” 


No scene or character | 


In conception of female | 


his fellow students, the ox of painting; but by this 
care and attention, he gained his extraordinary reputa- 
tion. Diffident of hisown powers, modest and retiring 


in general effect, he was not surpassed ; and in por- 
traying the passions, and all the affections of the mind, 
“ he told the tale to the ear, as plainly as it spoke to 
the eye.” It was his custom, it is said, to assume the 
passion he was depicturing, so that while at work, he 
would laugh and weep, shout or sigh, just as his sub- 
ject required. 

But of Correggio — how shall we speak? His ge- 
nius alone gave him immortality ; for without having 





| seen the works of the ancient masters, he became a 
model for his successors, and left his name associated 
with the perfection of the art. 





The most spiritual and 


| angelic of all painters, he wins us to him by his ten- 


| dern ss and beauty—Grace and harmony are his | 


chiefest beauties, and love and sweetness beam from 
his canvass. 
spirit of poetry, and there is a spiritual effeminacy in 
their character, which attracts our reverence and ad- 
miration. How pure and noble must have been the 
mind that conceived and depicted such exquisite crea- 


tions ! 


3ut we must bring our remarks to a close. 


We 
| publicly thank Mr. Marsiglia for the opportunity he 


has afforded us, to study the works of these mighty | 


j artists. An enthusiast in the art, and an artist of no 
| ordinary merit, he can appreciate the pleasure he has 


| given us, and this is his best reward, H. 





FIRE IN A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE. 


| Take you this axe, and in pieces knock that bedstead 
| But careful be; the cords must not be cut. 
Little Bill. 





In the town of ———, in the state of Connecticut, 


there is, or, at least, there was, an engine for the pur- 


pose of extinguishing fires. The machine was none 
lof the best, being de 


prived of one arm, and suction 


apparatus ; attached to it was a hook and a ladder, a 
trumpet, and at least ten feet of hose, on the end of 


| which was a doubled and twisted, rotary, elongated, 
| transverse, copper pipe, for the ejectment of water ; the 
hook was made out of a large pin, fastened in the end 
of a pole sixty-two feet long, and seven inches in dia 
meter; the ladder was at least six feet long, with a 
round at each end; the trumpet was of thick paste- 
board, and in the possession of the chief engineer ; 
some twelve or fourteen members were attached to 
this “ infernal machine,’ besides numerous volunteers 
The company deserves a formal introduction to the 
reader. I will endeavor to give the outline of a few 
of the most prominent members, and leave the filling 
up to the reader’s imagination. 
The chief engineer was designated by the appella- 
, tion of “ Little Bill;” he was, in stature, about four 


feet six in boots, and measured six feet two in girth, 


exclusive of his garments; his countenance was of | 


' the Doric order, interspersed with touches of the Co- 
rinthian ; his eyes were large and white; he always 
had a mouth full of news, and the people of the town 
| considered him as good as a daily country paper and 
| a city post office combined ; so much for “ Little Bill.” 
| The next in office was a man of tremendous propor- 


All his figures are imbued with the true | 


} 





| 
| 


— ——_—_—_——— 
four hundred and sixty pounds, nett, who was possess~ 
ed of a nose that resembled a lobster’s claw, and of 
nearly the same color. The next was a man of parts, 


in his manners, he was, nevertheless, an object of envy | that is, legs, with a body so short, and mounted on so 
and persecution among his rivals, and his life was em- | lofty a pair of stilts, that he reminded one of a pair of 
bittered by u series of personal insults and injuries. | tongs widely extended. 
In disposition of figures, both in place and action, and | a voice as rough as a grater, and a mouth so 


There was another, with 


| crooked, that a person would suppose he had fallen 

into a brook in his youth, and his mother had hung 
| him by that organ on a picket fence to dry ; and ano- 

ther, with such peculiar eyes, that a casual observer 
| would think he had been born in the middle of the 
| week, and was looking each way for Sunday. The 
| balance of the company were nearly as good as the 
| sample which is before the reader. 
| gine and company of ——. 


Such was the en- 


The good people had not been disturbed by an alarm 
| of fire for fifteen years, “ more or less,” and the com- 
pany became nearly disbanded; but one night, (a 
| lucky event for the town of ,) some boys were 
skating upon the river, and, for better amusement, 
| they built a large fire on the ice, which alarmed the 
good citizens, and hundreds flocked to the scene to 
| find out the cause. Little Bill was the first man on 
| the ground, and openly declared it to be dangerous; 
‘the man with the legs thought so too; “something 
should be done,” said the man with the nose, “ the 
;” “oh! most likely it 
will burn considerable,” said Uncle Charley. After 
some consultation, it was agreed the fire should be ex- 
tinguished ; the crowd then turned towards home, but 
being so much alarmed by the illumination they had 
seen, it was thought best to repair to the engine house 
They did so; 
the old officers were re-elected, and each one made a 
stump speech suitable for the occasion. 





| Lord knows where it will stop 


j 


and re-organize the company anew. 


The meeting 
was called to order, and a question put, which was, 
that in case there ever should be a fire, whether they 
should walk or run to it; to use man power or horse, 
for the transportation of the engine. The fat man 
thought it infinitely the best to walk and to use horse 
power; the man with the legs voted for man power 
}and running; Little Bill roared for horse power; Un- 
| cle Charley thought animal power the best. Finally, 
| it was carried, that, in case of a fire, the engine should 
be dragged by horse power, and seats to be made on 
the top of it for the transportation of the members. 
Little Bill was appointed a committee of one to pur- 
chase an animal; they then retired to a corner cup- 
board, drank, and adjourned. 





The next day, the whole town was in commotion, 
and the news spread far and near, that the fire com- 
| pany had resolved to purchase a horse. About twelve 
o'clock, crowds of people might be seen on every cor- 
ner, displaying their frames for inspection, and des- 
canting upon the extraordinary merits of each animal. 
At length, Little Bill and his suite came in sight, and 
the shouts that proceeded from the horse dealers and 
spectators were deafening. After two hours conside- 
ation, a horse was bought, ten dollars paid, and the 
receipt of “ sound in wind and limb,” ete., taken; the 
crowd opened, and the cavalcade took up their line of 
march, headed by Little Bill, toward their engine 
house, amid the groans and sighs of some disappoint- 
ed jockeys, and the shouts of the multitude, 

About a week after the purchase, the bell of the 
Presbyterian meeting house rung for nine o'clock, a 
signal for all well regulated families to retire; the 
town was hushed, and the one watchman was prepa- 
ring to take a nap, when suddenly there was a great 


Domenichinp was perhapsthe most celebrated of the tion, called “ Uncle Charley,” a cognomen of good | illumination in the upper part of the town, and he sur- 
Caracci schoo!. Slow in execution, he was named by | nature; then there was a second Lambert, weighing | mised it might be fire. Determined to act on the im- 
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pulse of the moment, he walked up and down the 
town, crying as loud as he could bawl, “ Citizens of 
, | am sorry to disturb you, but, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, fire! if you please.” After a long time, a bell 
commenced ringing, and the dreadful cry of fire! 
fire!! fire!!! was distinctly heard. Little Bill sat 
bolt upright in bed, rubbing his eyes, and biting his 
fingers to see if he was in his right senses, “ Hark! 
what was that, fire?” Hecould not be mistaken. 
“ There's fire,” said he, “ and I aint out with the en- 
gine. Fire! fire!! fire!!!” roared Bill. “ What's 
the matter?” cried his wife. “Fire! fire!! fire!!!” 
“Where are you going, my dear, at this time of 
night?” said his wife. “Fire! fire!! fire! 
claimed Little Bill. Well, the boots were on, the fire 
cap, the overcoat, etc., and he grasped the pasteboard 
trumpet. After taking an affectionate leave of his 
wife and family, he sallied forth, shouting fire! fire !! 
fire!!! as loud as he could baw!. He reached the en- 
gine house,— some of the members were already 
there; the machine was dragged out. ‘ Now, then, for 
the horse,” roared Little Bill. 
Uncle Charley. 
the legs. ‘ Put on his collar,” said the man with the 
nose. After about an hour, the horse was fastened to 
the pole of the engine. ‘“ Get up,” “ gee-ho,” “ go 
‘long,” sounded from all sides. Some went to pull- 
ing, some to pushing; four men were on each side 
steadying the animal, while eight more were in the 
rear, with sharp goads, pricking up the frame. The 
company and volunteers were mounted on the top, and 
were, during the passage, planning the best way to 
attack the element. Little Bill proposed one way, and 
Uncle Charley another. At last they turned a corner, 
which brought them in full view of the burning mass; 
at the sight of the flames, Dobbin stopped short, prick- 
ed up his ears, and flourished his tail, and with a 
snort wheeled rapidly round, and commenced gallop- 
ping off at a dreadful rate, dragging the engine and 
cargo afier him down a steep hill; the speed increased 
every moment, and Dobbin went as if he had been 
pursued by a fiend. “ Woa! stop him!” roared Little 
Bill. “What ye ’bout!” bellowed Uncle Charley 
“ Look out for shins,” said the man with the legs. 
“ La, soul!” said an old woman standing at the door, 





A has 


ex- 


* Yes, here he is,” said 
“ Bear a hand,” cried the man with 


’ 





“ who would have thought we should have a rail road 
and a fire at the same time,” as the engine, which she | 
took to be a car, went whizzing past her. Away 
went the horse and engine, till, striking a rock, the 
company was pitched headlong into a gutter. Little 
Bill was the first to extricate himself, and he bawled 
through his trumpet until he collected his scattered 
forces. Finding all safe, they held a consultation 
about moving the engine; but Dobbin had fled, and, | 
what is most singular, nothing has been heard of him 
since; many suppose, that, like the Dutchman’s leg, 
he is running to this day. Finding it would be use- 
less to attempt moving the machine, it was agreed, to 
a man, that they should take the hook and ladder, and 
fly to the scene of destruction. 

They reached the fire, and went vigorously to work 
tearing down a Virginia rail fence; and to do them 
justice, they laid about two rods of it even with the 
ground in less than half an hour. The ladder was 
placed against the building, and the man with the 
legs was called upon, for he was the only one that 
could climb it, on account of the distance between th 
rounds. He, after much difficulty, succeeded in gain- 
ing the first story window. “Save the valuables,” 
was the cry; the militia that had been ordered out, 
kept the spectators at a proper distance with their | 


guns, which were loaded with nine buck shot and four | men, be it more or less, were injured, Little Bili was | inn. 





, that the powder had burnt, but done no damage. 


}ed to have failed them. 


in the pan, and the fire company made a rush and en- 
tered the building, and there a scene of confusion fol- 
lowed that baffles description. The man with the 
nose was knocked down, and the man with the legs 
was doubled up like a jack knife, and thrown into one 
corner, while some one, mistaking Little Bill for a fea- 
ther bed, picked him up and threw him out of the 
On the front part of the house 
Uncle Charley was at work; he had carried every 
thing he could lay his hands upon to the third story, 
and there he might be seen hurling vases, mantle 


third story window. 


clocks, looking glasses, and all kinds of crockery ware, 
to the pavement beneath, while at the other end might 
be seen ten or a dozen men busily engaged in carefully 
lowering down a pair of tongs; at the foot of one of 
the windows, was an elegant mahogany table placed 
as a kind of step to get in and out, and two lines of 
citizens were formed, and were diligently at work in 
conveying flat irons and pot hooks to a remote part of 
the town, where there was no likelihood of the fire 
In the 


should appear but the aforesaid engine; the citizens 


reaching them. midst of this confusion, what 
had with great difficulty sueceeded in moving it from 
the gutter to the fire. Then, the commotion that took 
place, the lines that were formed to different wells and 
cisterns, the manning of the engine, the shouts of the 
populace, and the roaring of Little Bill, would have 
made even Dobbin himself split his sides with laugh- 
ter. Twelve stout men got hold of the pipe, while six 
or eight grasped the arm of the engine; up she went, 
down she went; at last a stream of water was seen 
issuing from the pipe; the shouts of the spectators 
were tremendous ; they could carry a stream as high 
as the second story without much difficulty ; they com- 
The 


men, seeing their efforts were unavailing, ceased to 


pletely flooded the building; but to no purpose. 


work; horror and dismay were depicted in their coun- 
tenances. A pause ensued 

“ Powder!” roared Little Bill. “ Powder!” said 
Uncle Charley ; and off they started for Little Bill’s 
magazine. Knowing he was “licensed to keep and 
sell gunpowder,” they entered the cellar, in one corner 
of which was a large hogshead filled with sand; they 
dug down, and pulled out a junk bottle, hermetrically 


sealed, containing about four ounces of gunpowder ; 





when they returned, about an ounce was placed un- | 
der a corner of the building that was on fire, and a 
train laid, of about fifty fect; they then went to a| 
neighboring lumber yard, and procured a large joist, | 
brought it to the fire, placed one end of it in, and let it | 
remain until it was thoroughly charred; twenty men | 
then seized it, carried it to the train, and, after repeat- | 
ed endeavors, the train was ignited. The crowd ran | 
about a square, and then turned ; the train burnt slow- | 
ly ; presently all was stilland dark; a few sparks and | 
a little smoke, and that wasall. They crept cautiously | 
up, and Uncle Charley was the first who discovered 


All 


was consternation and dismay ; their last hope seem- 
Little Bill despatched three 
men to the county powder house, for twenty kegs. It 
was brought. The fire was raging dreadfully, and hi 


ordered the powder to be placed under a small smoke 


nection whatever with any other building, but Little 
Bill insisted upon blowing it up to prevent further da- 


| 

} 

| 

} 

| 

e | 

house at the lower end of the garden; it had no con- | 
mage. | 


The twenty kegs were placed in and around 
this building, and a train made; when Little Bill, with 
a cigar in one hand and his trumpet in the other, ap- | 
proached, he knelt down, and with his cigar set fire 

to the train. The explosion was tremendous ; forty | 
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blown completely over the building, and was found in 
ahen coop. The fire, providentially, went out of its 
own accord. A monument of marble was raised 
where the fire originated, and another, of granite, 
where it went out. Little Bill 
service of plate, and a new brass trumpet. 


yas presented with a 
Uncle 
Charley was promoted ; the man with the nose set 
himself up as a stump candidate for town clerk; and 
the man with the legs was invited to a corporation 


dinner. Thus ended one of the most important events 





that ever occurred in the annals of the town of 


Boovras. 





STANZAS 
WRITTEN IN DEJECTION AT SEA. 
The heavens are bright, the air is mild, 
The weary winds have sunk to rest — 
The mighty sea lies like a child 
Sleeping on its mother’s breast! 
I never saw a sight more fair ! 
The moon doth shine so purely bright, 
In truth, the very waters are 
Transparent with her silvery light. 


What thoughts now press upon my mind, 
And whelm my heart with sorrow o’er! 

For darkness sits on all behind, 
And black despair on all before. 

My hopes in youth, so fondly cherish’'d, 
Falsely fair as this green sea, 

Like too early flowers have perish’d — 
Such is human destiny ! 


Alas! on all is writ decay — 
Since time began, how many years 
Have seen their millions pass away ! — 
Who had their hopes, who had their fears, 
Who had their wishes strong as I, 
For glory’s wreath to bind their brow, 
For earthly immortality — 


But who shall name them now! 


A settled grief is on my mind — 
A settled sorrow in my breast, 
And like the dove I search to find, 
In vain, my place of wonted rest. 
A demon doth my spirit sway, 
And reigns a tyrant in my heart ; 
He comes by night, he comes by day, 
And will not for an hour depart ; 
Tis sorrow’s fiend ! accursed thought, 
The offspring of a tortur’d brain, 
Where groundless ills are hourly wrought, 
Against whose power is reason vain. 


Yet, O my soul! be quiet now — 
My foolish heart, be sunk to rest : 

A light breeze fans my fev’rish brow, 
And moves the placid ocean’s breast. 
The winds are up; the moonbeams bright 

Are gayly dancing on the wave ; 
Our sails are set — all hearts are light, 
But his whose hopes are in the grave ' 


Gulf of Mexico, Sept. Vith, 








A NIGHT IN A COUNTRY INN. 


“ Shall I not take mine ease, at my Inn?” 


Hast 
thou, weary of a town life, ever stared with three 
trunks, two carpet bags, one hat-case, and an umbrel- 
la, in search of comfort and enjoym«;t? 


Reader, didst thou ever travel for pleasure ? 


If so, you 
can vouch for the fidelity of my pict ‘ec of a country 
If you never have travelled, ut are antici- 














pating a pleasant journey during the coming summer, 
I beg of you to lay down the Literary Gazette, and 
take up that beautiful work entitled “ American Sce- 
nery:” I would not cast an unfriendly shadow over 
thy pleasing hopes, or dim the gaudy coloring of a 
picture so beautiful in perspective ; 1 would not 





“ Cloud the sun 

Of joyous expectation.” 
Wearied with a long day’s journey, and covered 
with dust, I alighted at the close of the hottest day of 
the summer of 1838, before the “ North American 
Washington Hotel and Mansion House,” 


lage of ———, no matter what village it was—there 


in the vil- 


are a thousand such villages, and a thousand such ho- 
tels ; it has been my fortune to visit all of them. But 
to return to my subject ; I alighted before the inn above 
mentioned, with a sprained ancle and half-dislocated 
shoulder-blade, injuries unhappily sustained on the 
fourth upsetting of the stage-coach, and inquired for 
a cool and comfortable room, which I was too happy 
to hear would be in readiness for me in five minutes, 
or thereabouts. While my room was preparing, | 
amused myself with a cursory view of the bar-room 
and its appointments : coarse portraits of Washing- 
ton, La Fayette, General Jackson, and an Eclipse 
Colt, graced the fiy-covered walls; 
ticked in one corner, and a large iron stove, redolent 


a wooden clock 


with discarded tobacco and saliva, stood in the mid- 
dle of the room, which was surrounded by a dozen 
loungers, earnestly discussing the merits of the Sub- 
Treasury bill. 

An hour having elapsed since my arriving, it was 
intynated to me that my chamber was ready. I 
to room No. 126, but 
my 


im- 
mediately ord: red my baggage 
and 


on searching, ascertained that one trunk 


two carpet bags were lost; my next business was to 
find the driver; he told me that 
had probably gone on in the coach, and that I should 
find it all safe in Lycurgusville or Socrates city, some 
two hundred miles distant — that it was no part of his 
business to look after baggage — I whistled an air from 
Fra Diavolo— I'm a philosopher—a laughing philo- 
_ and endeavor to push through the world with- 


] 


the baggage missing 


sopher 
out giving either myself or others much trouble. 


followed my guide through an intricate labyrinth of 


in 
gloom,” dark 
room, where I found three b ds, — such beds !— two 


elimmer, and now 
» 


~ 


“now in 


sinuous passages, 


and was ushered into No. 126, a small 


chairs, a small pine table, and one wash stand and 


basin, but no water. I whistled another tune, and bade 
the servant bring some water, with as pleased and sa- 
tisfied an air asI could possibly assume. I waited fif- 
teen minutes, and the water not arriving, thought there 
could be no impropriety in ringing the bell; Irang a 
supplicating ring, wait d ten minutes longer, and rang 
observer of things in general 


again. I am a close 


and unpleasant things in particular ; my observation is | 


ever attended by reflection, and from my reflections I 
have come to this conclusion, that no situation in which 
a man can be placed is so trying to his patience as 
that in which I found myself, waiting for a bell to be 
answered. At last my Ganymede appeared with a 
vessel of rain-water 
living creatures. “ A delightful study for a naturalist,” 
saidI. “ There’s be: replied Gany- 
mede, ‘and our cistern’s filled with pollywoggles.” 
“ With what ?” I asked. 
all I know about them,” he 
thought I, for venomous reptiles. 


na great drought,” 


* With polly woggles, that’s 
An Indian word, 
However, I strain- 


replied. 


ed the water through a moscheto net, which hung over 
one of the beds, and caught the largest of them. 


I had 


alive with a thousand varieties of 
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nl 

barely finished my ablutions, when a sonorous bel! an- 
nounced to the inmates of the “ North American 
Washington Hotel and Mansion House,” that supper 
was on the table. I repaired with commendable speed 
to the saloon, where I arrived just in time to be in at 
the death; two thirds of the company had completed 
their repast, and were retiring from the room ; I fortu- 
nately found a part of a beef-steak which had been 
overlooked, some one having casually put a new 








yspa- 
per over it. After supper I inquired what were the 
amusements of the town, and was informed that I had 
arrived very opportunely, for on that very evening the 
Demosthenic Debating Club held their quarterly 
meeting, and the subject of debate was a very inter- 


“ 


esting one, namely, “ which country is in the most 
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TS 
for Ican hear no distrustful questionings, and shall 
not suffer from the derision of the unfeeling. To those 
who can sympathize I appeal for my fidelity of narra- 
tion. Reason, reflection, philosophy, vainly offer aid. 
lam unhappy in myself. My senses are too keen and 
they are whetted to wound me. The 
mastication of food annoys me. I shudder if one bites 
I would rather be bitten, — needless noise is 





discriminating ; 
an apple ; 
wanton cruelty; moving one’s foot continuously, irri- 
tation ; monotony of sound, repeated insult ; a rocking 
chair, an engine of inquisitorial torture; music! my 
ears detect only discords ; merry conversation, boister- 
my pen, tickling my paper, frets and an- 
If 1 look up, the air is filled with rising 
motes, quivering as from a furnace; if down, a show- 


ous frivolity ; 
noys me 





prosperous condition, England or America?” I re- 
solved to attend, paid my shilling, and entered the hall 
of debate. 


light colored hair, was throwing tropes, metaphors, 


A young gentleman with white, or very 


and personifications, around in the most lavish profu 
sion. “ Look,’ “ Mr. President, at England ! 
I say, Mr. and fellow 
England, crushed to the dust, with a burden that would 
have frightened Atlas; 
a national debt, already amounting to eight hundred 


* said he, 


President ! citizens! look at 


crushed to the dust, I say, with 


million pounds sterling, to say nothing of shillings 
and pence.” —I went unprepared to take notes, and | 
am therefore unable to treat my readers with more of 
that eloquent speech. 

Returning to my room, I found all the beds well fill- 
ed. 


or four in a bed —I don’t mean fleas — but three 


Sensitive reader ! 
or 
four living specimens of humanity? I never did — 
I 
chambre, 
till 


previous instructions, I was awakened to take the stage 


never could. Wrapping myself in my robe de 
I slept that memorable night on the floor, 
four o'clock in the morning, when, according to 
coach, or to have the stage-coach take me on to Epami 
3, the 


gray of the morning, and after remaining there with 


nonda next town. Lcame down tothe bar-room in 
the 


exemplary patience till seven o'clock, I ventured to re 


monstrate with the driver on the unnecessary delay, 
when he informed me that he could not start till th 

stage came in from Publicola. The stage from Publi 

cola arrived at nine o'clock, and after a further delay of 
half an hour to accommodate the drivers with a friendly 
chat, I was fairly on my way to Epaminondas 


Panthea 





SENSATIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 


BY A NERVOUS MAN 


Na 


nerves of sensation and 


ture doubtless made an equilibrium between the 


volition. IL sigh for such an 


equipoise Yet, though a prey to untold ills, natury 


compensates, by giving wider range and bolder pinions 


to thought. Evils admit mitigation; and, such is the 


perversity of my nature, I sometimes unresistingly 
yield to them, that I may seek escape — my afflictions 
How often I 


uttered or believed 


are searcely to be 

struggle contain my real discomfort from thos 

about me. I strive to wear a cheerful aspect yea if! 

sinile, I fee] it is but mock ry, distortion, s¢ If-decs P 

tion; for I have griefs; I know and can recountthem 

They are How many blessed ones, who ought to! 


thank Heaven for exemption, will laugh at and derid 
My evils (Oh that they 
without!) but none the evils; 


me ! are internal ; wer 


less, not sought, but 


found ; and they cling the closer, with every attempt | 
to dislodge them. 
Let me pour out the pent up burthen of my heart 


and find relief in utterance: and fearlessly and truly, 


| 
did you ever sleep with three 
| 
| 


| night's prayer be final? 


my 





er of ashes is falling — My own voice is singularly 
| harsh to me. At night, if I would sleep, I cannot; 
some spell forbids forgetfulness and unconsciousness — 
| T hear the beating of my heart — the incessant ticking 

watch is taunting me—(why cannot man devise a 

noiseless time keeper !)— my breathing I mistake for 
that of another —I doubt my own identity —How 
| strangely I feel to myself; more foreign than another 
— perhaps my body sleeps, but consciousness is sleep- 
| less — and now my limbs grow we ighty — my fingers 
| swell into huge deformities — my will is incompetent 

| to move them. What a sense of fulness steals through 
the overloaded veins! my head is brainless, void, de- 
serted, tenantless— the bone is condensed and hard- 
ened —the skin fits it tightly. There isa growing 
the air is su!phure- 
my lungs half refuse to inhale it; it lacks vita. 
it is expelled with effort ; 


mountain pressing on my chest; 
OUs ; 
lity ; I gasp — the bed reels 
— its covering is leaden — my heart is weary of pulsa- 
I wonder it does not cease —I think it will — dd 
will — I suspend my breathing, but the laboring heart 


still continues its office, though its sinking energies 
seem exhausted at every throb —I think of death— 
ile is my nightly counsellor —Death must be pain- 
less — The sentinels and conveyances of sensation are 
they are life’s ministers — The 
in the body's extremity, to take note 
The soul then seeth without the interven- 
/tion ef organs. In Heaven, 1 shall be all sight — 
I shall be obstructed by imperfect, illu- 
| sive agents — What a faculty of knowing, penetra- 


of 


no longer needed ; 


mind may refuse, 


of pain 
no limited, 


ting, conceiving, when this cumbrous vehicle 


thought is escaped! What a dissolving, disenthrall- 


pacity to admit another intelligence to intermingle 


Language is earthly — thought there 
is seen — Memory ! 


with my own! 


| ing ofthe mind! Identity will remain, yet what a ea- 
] 


where are its limits? Knowledge! 
Is it not retrospective ? Cannot spirit pervade matter ? 
Cannot the impervious bowels of the earth, the hidden 
chemistry of nature, the oceult processes of vegetation, 
the physiology of the insect race, the treasures of the 
dee p the solar orb, the ereat stars of Hye aven, creation’s 
history—be searched and fathomed ? Oh the depth of 
the knowledge of God! Lam ever on the utmost verge 
of life — Heaven and earth mingle —may not this 
I do not tremble — yet burn- 
ing thoughts, like meteors, come athwart the heaven of 
mind—I would weep, but the fount of tears is 
sealed. Can [summon no guardian power to chase 
away these demon thoughts? Efforts to banish, re- 
calls them — thought unconfined is wandering to infi- 
nity —I entangle myself in mazes of conjecture, 
I lose myself in labyrinths of abstraction — I do not 
know my name, my age, the time, day, month, year, 
Anon, a sense of vast 
weight rests upon me; I can move — the illusion va- 


How dismally and harshly tolls the lazy bell 


or place — what matter they? 


nishes. 
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the hour of night! But again the symptoms — another 
chain of wild extravagance of thought — night ap- 
proaches day — another day of torture to be inflicted 
by the thoughtless, unfeeling, robust, boisterous mor- 
tals about me— I would I were alone in suffering, but 
I have many sharers in my afflictions —I wish to be 
released from myself —lI cannot fly myself— myself 
my own tormentor. Oh that I were nerveless, insen- 
sate, a stock, a clod — else a man, 





PITY AND CHARITY INCULCATED. 
BY THE REY. ORVILLE DEWEY. 


The very pirate, that dyes the ocean wave with the 
blood of his fellow beings ; that meets with his defence- 
less victim in some lonely sea where no ery for help 
can be heard, and plunges his dagger to the heart that 
is pleading for life, — which is calling upon him by 
all the names of kindred, of children, and home, to 
spare — yes, the very pirate is such a man, as you or 
I might have been. Orphanage in childhood ; an un- 
friended youth; an evil companion; a resort to sinful 
pleasure; familiarity with vice; a scorned and blight- 
ed name; seared and erushed affections; desperate 
fortunes : — these are steps which might have led any 
one among us, to unfurl upon the high seas the bloody 
flag of universal defiance; to have waged war with 
our kind ; to have put on the terrific attributes, to heve 
done the dreadful deeds, and to have died the awful 
death of the ocean robber. How many affecting rela- 
tionships of humanity plead with us to pity him? 
That head, that is doomed to pay the price of blood, 
once rested upon a mother’s bosom. ‘The hand that 
did that accursed work, and shall soon be stretched, 
cold and nerveless, in the felon’s grave, was once ta- 
ken and cherished by a father’s hand, and led in the 
ways of sportive childhood and innocent pleasure. 
The dreaded monster of crime, has once been the ob- 
ject of sisterly love, and all domestic endearment 

ity him, then. Pity his blighted hope and his crush- 
ed heart. It is a wholesome sensibility. It is reason- 
able ; it is meet for frail and sinning creatures like us 
to cherish. It foregoes no moral discrimination. It 
feels no crime; but feels it as a weak, tempted, and 
rescued creature should. It imitates the great Master ; 
and looks with indignation upon the offender, and yet 
is grieved for him. 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. 





From Gorboduc, a Tragedy, by Thomas Sackvi 
Backhurst, aflerwards Earl of Dorset. 


Marcella. Oh where is ruth? or where is pity now ? 
Whither is gentle heart and mercy fled ? 

Are they exiled out of our stony breasts, 

Never to make return ? is all the world 

Drowned in blood, and sunk in cruelty ? 

If not in woman mercy may be found, 

If not (alas!) within the mother’s breast 

To her own child, to her own flesh and blood ; 

If ruth be banisht thence, if pity there 

May have no place, if there no gentle heart 

Do live and dwell, where should we seek it then? 


, Lord 


THE DEATH SCENE OF EDWARD II. 


BY CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 


[It will be apparent to almost every reader, that 
Shakspeare borrowed hints from this scene, which his 
master genius was not able to improve, in his Richard 
the Second. How is it, that our modern playwrights 
fail to catch any of the spirit and force of the early 
English dramatists? From the works of those early 
writers, which are rare in two senses of the word, we 
shall frequently make short extracts, which, we pro- 
mise our readers, will not suffer by comparison with 
extracts from modern plays. Speaking of the follow- 
ing scene, Charles Lamb said, “ The death scene of 
Marlowe's king, moves pity and terror beyond any 
s*ene, ancient or modern, with which I am acquaint- 





ed. — Ed. L. G.) 


(Berkley Castle ; present, King Edward, and Light- 
born, a murderer.) 

Edward. And here, in mire and puddle, have I stood 
This ten days space ; and lest that 1 should sleep, 
One plays continually upon a drum. 

They give me bread and water, being a king; 

So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 

My mind’s distempered and my body’s numb’d, 

And whether I have limbs or no, I know not. 

O, would my blood drop out from every vein, 

As doth this water from my tattered robes: 

Tell Isabel, the queen, | look’d not thus, 

When, for her sake, I ran a tilt in France, 

And there unhors’d the duke of Cleremont. 

Lightborn. O speak no more, my lord! this breaks 

my heart! 

Lie on this bed, and rest yourself awhile. 

Edward. ‘These looks of thine can harbor nought 

but death: 

I see my tragedy written in thy brows. 

Yet stay, awhile forbear thy bloody hand, 

And let me see the stroke before it comes, 

That even then, when I shall lose my life, 

My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 
Lightborn. What means your highness, to mistrust 

me thus ? 

Edward. What mean’st thou, to dissemble with me 

thus ? 

Lighthorn. These hands were never stained with 

innocent blood, 

Nor shall they now be tainted with a king’s. 
Edward. Forgive my thought, for having such a 

thought. 

One jewel have I left, receive thou this. 

Still fear 1, and [know not what’s the cause, 

And every joint shakes as I give it thee. 

O, if thou harbour’st murder in thy heart, 

Let the gift change thy mind, and save thy soul. 

Know that lam a King: Oh, at that name 

I feel a hell of grief. Where is my crown? 

Gone, gone; and do I still remain alive ? 

Lightborn. You're overwatch’d, my lord; lie down 

and rest. 

Edward. But that grief keeps one waking, I should 

sleep, 

For not these ten days have these eyelids closed. 

Now as I speak they fall, and yet with fear 

Open again. O, wherefore sitt’st thou here ? 
Lightborn. lf you mistrust me, I'll be gone, my 

lord. 

Edward. No, no; for if thou mean’st to murder me, 
Thou wilt return again —and therefore stay. 

Lighthorn. He sleeps. 

Edward. O, let me die; yet stay, O stay awhile. 

Lightborn. How now, my lord ! 

Edward. Something still buzzeth in mine ear, 

And tells me, if I sleep I never wake ; 

This fear is that which makes me tremble thus. 

And therefore tell me, wherefore art thou come ¢ 
Lighthern. To rid thee of thy life; Matrevis, come. 
Edward. 1 am too weak and feeble to resist ; 

Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul. 





SONNET. 
To one who has been long in city pent, 
*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven, — to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 
Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a deme 
And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel — an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlets bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by : 
E’en like the passage of an angel's tear, 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 
Keats 





*.* We have frequently had occasion to complain 
of the injustice done us by some of our exchange pa- 
pers, in copying original articles from our pages with- 
out giving credit. A copy of the Pittsburg Visiter, 
now before us, contains five articles which originally 
appeared in our columns, and gives us credit for only 
one of them. We believe, however, that this sin of 





omission was entirely accidental on the part of the 





ES 
editor of that journal, which is a very excellent paper, 
and one we are glad to exchange with. 

The New York Mirror of \ast week, contains four 
short articles, entitled, Recollections of Youth, Malian 
Authors, Remorse, and Music, all of which were writ- 
ten for, and originally published in the Literary Ga- 
zette, yet no credit is given to us for them. The omis- 
sion of the word baser, which should precede “ pas- 
sions,” in the last line of the article on Music, makes 
nonsense of the whole subject. 

In justice to the editors of the Mirror, we feel it our 
duty to say, that we doubt not but they copied from 
some paper whose editor had borrowed from us with- 





out acknowledgment. As no journal in the couatry 
has probably greater cause than the Mirror to com- 
plain of this sort of petty larceny, its editors must ne- 
cessarily be acquainted with the vexatious sensations 
created by seeing one’s progeny kidnapped. 





Bianca Visconti. 


Astor House. 


By N. P. Willis. 8. Colman, 8 


We have barely room enough left in our columns 
this week, briefly to announce the receipt of this work. 
From a hasty perusal of the play, we will venture to 
say, that we like the poetry much better than the story 
or its denowement, which seem forced and unnatural. 
The gem of the drama is the last scene of the second 
act. We make room for a part of Bianca’s soli- 
loquy. 


“* He does not love me! 

I never dream’d of this! To be his bride 
Was all the heav’n I look’d for! Not to love me 
When I have been ten years affianced to him! — 
When I have lived for him — shut up my heart, 
With every pulse and hope, for his use only — 
Worshipp’d — oh God! idolatrously loved him!” 

e066 @ @ © 6 

“ He must love me, 
Or I shall break my heart! I never had 
One other hope in life! I never link’d 
One thought, but to this chain! I have no blood — 
No breath — no being — separate from Sforza! 
Nothing has any other name! the sun 
Shined like his smile —the lightning was his glory — 
The yo his sleep, and the hush’d moon watch’d o’er 
iim ; — 

Stars writ his name— his breath hung on the flowers— 
Music had no voice but to say J love him, 
And life no future, but his love for me.” 


The following is very spirited and pretty, and would 
prove very effective on the stage, if properly delivered : 


“ [Tm a duke’s daughter, and I’ll wear the look on’t! 
Unlock my jewels and my costly robes, 

And while t kee » his show-struck eye upon me, 
Watch for a golden opportunity 
To build up his renown! ....... 
--+++++- And so farewell 
The gentle world I’ve lived in! Farewell all 
My visions of a world for two hearts only — 
Sforza’s and mine! If 1 outlive this change, 
So brief and yet so violent within me, 

lil come back in my dreams, O childish world! 
If not — a broken heart blots out remembrance.” 


sete eee 


The opening scene, Act I., would, we think, bear 
considerable pruning. 


Washington Allston, Esq.— A committee of gentle- 
men, friends of this distinguished painter and poet, 
are endeavoring to collect his pictures for public exhi- 
bition, for the benefit, we believe, of the artist, who is 
not free from the infirmities so peculiarly attendant 
upon men of genius. The late S. T. Coleridge, a man 
remarkably chary of his praise, frequently mentioned 
Mr. Allston as a man of the most original genius and 
refined taste he had ever been acquainted with. 








THE NEW YORK LITERARY GAZETTE. 


The Expositor. — The publication of this periodical, 
afier a temporary suspension, has, we are happy to 
say, been resumed. We should much regret the dis- 
coniinuance of a journal so honestly and ably conduct- 
ed. 





The Albion. — We are pleased to hear that this ad- 
mirably conducted work meets with the continued fa- 
vor of the public. Having been constant readers of 
the Albion for ten years past, we can speak confidently 
of the ability and industry displayed by its editor, and 
also of the gentlemanly tone, which, under all circum- 
stances, has pervaded its columns. 





Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine and Monthly Re- 
view. — We are in receipt of the April number of this 
entertaining and popular periodical, but, for want of 
time, must defer a notice of its contents until next 
week. Israel Post, 88 Bowery, is the New York pub- 
lisher. 

English Notions of the United States. — Our readers 
may form some opinion in regard to the erroneous no- 
tions entertained in England relative to this country, 
by the following, for the truthof which we vouch. A 
cockney sportsman, who had read with delight Mr. 
Hoffman’s new work on the wild sports of America, 
took passage in a London packet, and arrived here 
He 
brought letters to a highly respectable merchant, with 
whom we are well acquainted, and desired, after deli- 
vering them, to be directed to the best hunting grounds 


during the present week, in search of wild game. 


without delay,“as he could only remain here a few 
days, purposing to return in the Great Western. He 
said that he came to New York principally to shoot 
bears. Our mercantile friend, satisfying himself that 
his new acquaintance was perfectly serious, informed 
him that the sport had been greatly cut up here, and 
recommended him to proceed to Philadelphia. He 
departs for that city this day; and we call upon our 
friends there to extend to the distinguished stranger 
their usual hospitality. 





The Iron Ship. — The first sailing vessel ever built 
of iron was, it will be recollected, constructed in Li- 
verpool, England, and very appropriately named the 
Ironsides. She sailed from Liverpool for Pernambuco, 
which place she reached after a passage of forty-seven 
days. Much interest and anxiety were felt, to know 
whether the iron would influence the needle; but the 
compass was correct throughout the whole passage ; 
therefore, no fear need be entertained as to its general 
correctness on board of iron built vessels on the ocean. 





London Periodicals for March, have been received by 
us, but our correspondents have left but little room for 
extracts in this number. Amongst the newest works 
announced, we observe, The Life of Petrarch, by Tho- 
mas Campbell, Esq. The Life and Times of Shak- 
speare. Garrick, and his Contemporaries, by T. 
Hook. A Voice from America to England, by an 
American. Woman and her Master, by Lady Mor- 
gan. Political Portraitures, by Bulwer. The Ame- 
merican in England. Political Economy of the New 
Testament, by W. Innes. Chevely, by Lady Lytton 
Bulwer. Doctor Channing’s excellent work on Self 
Culture, is very highly praised. 

Frazer's Magazine for March, contains a capital 
paper, entitled, “‘ Hazlitt in Switzerland, a Conversa- 
tion ;” and a very pleasing article, entitled, Epaminon- 





das Grubb, or Fennimore Cooper versus The Memory 
of Sir Walter Scott. We give a short extract. 


This is, of its kind, a remarkable article, and 
should not be suffered to drift away unobserved. It is 
worth while to catch hold of the vile thing — pulling 
it forth with a pitch fork —and exposing the intricate 
texture of its black web ;—the materials being spite, 
envy, hatred of order, and of all deservedly exalted 
characters; hatred, too, of the best efforts of successful 
genius ; and the whole production brought out for ef- 
fect, under a pretended zeal for “ principle.” 

e«* *. * * + 


. * * 


The grub tries to be quite solemn upon the enormous 
fact, — the indelible crime of Scott having reviewed 
the Tales of my Landlord, and therewith the Waverly 
Novels, for the Quarterly. ‘The Northern Mingtrel, be 
it remembered, had been engaged and relied on as a 
writer for that review from its commencement, and as 
he was not addicted to the physical sciences, nor then 
wrote much on politics, belles leltres was his proper (if 
not only) department. He had determined not to ad- 
mit his being the author of Waverly, or the Landlord's 
Tales, (which last were then supposed by many to be 
the work of a third party ;) and to keep up this harm- 
less delusion, also in fulfilment of his promise to Gif- 
ford at the outset, he agreed to review them, stipula- 
ting, however, that Mr. W. Erskine (Lord Kinnedder) 
should be jointly engaged with him in the eritique. 
That the laudatory parts of the review originated with 
Erskine, all who are acquainted with that gentleman's 
propensity, to express strongly, and in detail, his criti- 
cal opinions of every new work, must be thoroughly 
convinced. Indeed, without his encouragement, we 
doubt very much whether Waverly would ever have 
been completed. Grubb, of course, knows nothing 
about Lord Kinnedder’s habits or style of writing; 
however, he indicates his entire disbelief that his lord- 
ship had any thing to do with the article, and almost 
gives the lie direct to persons who were as widely dis- 
tinguished from him in character as an antelope is 
from a muck-worm. But although Grubb knows no- 
thing about Lord Kinnedder’s merits, he eannot deny 
his knowledge, (or access to know,) that this lamented 
individual died three years before the disclosures of 
the authorship of the Waverly Novels. Yet as a 
clencher, at the close of this charge, he insolently de- 
mands why Mr. Erskine did not come forward to justi- 
fy his friend! The suppression of a fact, as Grubb 
elsewhere informs us, is tantamount to a direct lie, and 
in most instances this is correct enough. Let him 
have the full benefit of his own “old and venerable 
principles.” 





Died — On Monday morning, 1st inst., Thornton A. 
Bull, aged 19 years, eldest son of Thomas Bull. 

With deep emotions of sorrow, we ‘revert to this 
brief record of the death of one who was very dear to 
us. Forseveral years the subject ofthese remarks was 
employed in our office, and we became well acquaint 
ed with his abilities and worth. He was a remark- 
able boy, possessing acquirements, genius, and taste, 
rarely exhibited by one so young in life. A premature 
ripeness and maturity of intellect, united with a consti 





tution exceedingly delicate, seemed to presignify that 
he who possessed them would soon be taken away | 
from us. Though strictly true, it will hardly be cre- | 
dited, that one so young in years should have acquired | 
a taste for, and an extensive knowledge of ancient and | 
modern classics. Full of life and exuberant spirits, he 
was ever gay and social, though modest and unobtru- 
sive. Such was Thornton Augustus Bull. We loved | 
him, and we would that we were able to pay a fitting 
tribute to his memory. 

Fain would we offer some consolation to an afflicted | 
Father — but how impotent are words to mitigate such 
suffering as he endures! Yet will we hope, that while 
he grieves for the lost, 

“This humble tribute from a friend 
A not unwelcome aid may lend, 
To feed the tendery luxury, 

The rising pang to smother.” 
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THE DRAMA. 


Park Theatre.—Hamlet, by Mr. Hamblin, attracted 
We never 
saw Hamlet represented on the stage without pain. We 
have ever thought this a character which could not be 
represented, and ought not to be attempted by any one. 
Hamlet’s transactions are between himself and his mo- 
ral sense ; he retires to the most private, unfrequented, 
and gloomy places, to give words to his meditations 
and griefs, and how can his private griefs be represent- 
ed by a noisy actor, in the glare of gas lights, before a 
thousand spectators. Hamlet on the stage, and Ham- 
let in the closet, are separate and distinct things. 

Mr. Chippendale, an excellent actor, took a benefit on 
Tuesday; if he was obliged to pay the expenses of 
the a few such benefits would ruin him. 
We did hope, that the public, on that occasion, would 
testify to Mr. Chippendale the respect in which we are 
sure he is held by them. 

The drama of Robin Hood has been represented du- 
ring the week, and admirably represented too; the 
strength of the Park company is displayed to great 
Mr. Richings and Miss 

Sushman acquitted themselves in a manner to delight 
every spectator. 


a numerous audience on Monday evening. 


house, 


advantage in this piece. 


“ A famous man was Robin Hood ; 


The English ballad singer's joy!” 


The mention of his name awakens pleasing associa- 
tions in almost every one, and in Mr. Richings’s per- 
sonation of the character, we almost fancy that the 
veritable Robin is before us. We commend this dra- 
ma to our theatrical readers. 


It is reported, we know not on what authority, that 
Mr. Charles Kean is engaged for this house, and may 
be expected here shortly. 


National Theatre. — The singers having departed, 
new entertainments have been produced at this house, 
Nick of the Woods, dramatized by Mr. Phillips, was 
produced on Monday evening, and has had a very po- 
pular run during the week. The whole piece is capi- 
tally performed. Blakely, @ Salt River Roarer , (in the 
word it the bill,) dresses, and acts, the character to 
the life. During a journey down the Mississippi, 
“long time ago,” our steamboat was lost by running 
“her boiler,” or some trifle of 
that sort, and we were obliged to encamp for a few 
days in Arkansas, where we had a fine opportunity of 
studying the original characters of that delightful re- 
gion. Mr. Blakely, at some time of his life, must have 
been similarly situated—he has slept in a ar’s skin and 
sailed in a flat boat; without these advantages, he 
could not represent Ralph Stackpole so admirably. We 
never saw Mr, Conner to so much advantage in any 
other play. Master Diamond appears in an Ethiopian 
dance ; he looks and acts the southern negro better than 
Rice. Unlike most dramas of this sort, Nick of the 
Woods is short, (two acts,) and the interest of the spec- 
tator is kept constantly alive. 
all. 

We were much pleased to see a good house on 
Tuesday for the benefit of Miss Ayres, than whom, 
we have before taken occasion to say, there is not a 


on a snag — bursting 


It should be seen by 


better actress in her line of characters, or one more de- 
serving, 
On Wednesday Mr. Hamblin performed Virginius 
for the benefit of the Fire Department Fund. 
Mr. Brown will soon reappear at the National, and 
Mr. Wallack, also, is shortly to appear in a New Play, 
by N. P. Willis, 


on any stage. 








STANZAS, 
BY THE LATE REV. C. WOLFE. 


If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had past, 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more ! 


And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again; 
And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain! 
But when I speak, thou dost not say, 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid ; 
And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary! thou art dead ! 


If thou wouldst stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold, and all serene —- 

I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been ! 
While e’en thy chill, pale corse | have, 
Thou seemest still mine own; 
But there I lay thee in thy grave — 

And I am all alone! 


I do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 
In thinking, too, of thee : 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore! 





IMISCELLANEA. 





Pere La Chaise.—I have wandered through that 
far-famed cemetry, that overlooks from its mournful | 
brow the gay and crowded metropolis of France ; but 
among the many inscriptions upon those tombs, I read 
scarcely one — | read — to state so striking a fact with 
numerical exactness — I read not more than four or 
five inscriptions in the whole Pere La Chaise, which | 
made any consoling reference to a future life. I read, 
on those cold marble tombs, the lamentations of be- 
reavement, in every affecting variety of phrase. On | 
the tomb of youth, it was written that, “Its broken | 
hearted parents, who spent their days in tears, and | 
their nights in anguish, had laid down here their trea 

| 
| 


sure and their hope.” On the proud mausoleum 
where friendship, companionship, love, had desposit- 
ed their holy relicts, it was constantly written, “ Her | 
husband inconsolable.” “ His disconsolate HY “Al 
brother left alone and unhappy” has raised t ionu- | 
ment; but seldom, so seldom, that scarcely ever did the | 
mournful record close with a word of hope ; scarcely at 
all was it to be read amidst the marble silence of that 
world of the dead, that there is a life beyond; and 
that surviving friends hope for a blessed meeting again, 
where death comes no more. — Rev. Orville Dewey. 


_——— 


Anecdote of a Dog.— Among the historical anec- 
dotes of dogs, it must not be forgotten that the schism 
between England and Rome, which commenced in the 
reign of Henry Vill., was rendered irreconcilable 
by the irreverent behavior of Sir Thomas Boleyn’s 
dog to Pope Clement VII. Sir Thomas Boleyn, who 
was the father of the celebrated Anne Boleyn, aficr- | 
wards one of the queens of Henry VIIL, had been | 
created Earl of Wiltshire by that monarch, and was | 
at the head of the embassy appointed by him to argue 
the point of his divorce from Catherine of Arragon be- 
fore the Council assembled at Bologna in the presenc: 
of the Pope. The Pope, when he gave audience to the 
Earl, required that he should acknowledge his supre- 
macy by kissing his toe. This the Earl, being of the 
reformed religion, positively refused to do, although 
it was a piece of homage which all the sovereigns of | 
Europe were accustomed to perform when admitted into 
the presence of the head of the Papal Church. While 
Clement, in a very high tone, was insisting on the 
propriety of the English Earl submitting to this cere- 
mony, and extending his toe significantly towards him 
at the same time, the Earl’s dog, imagining, no doubt, 
that some signal insult was intended to his master by 
this gesture, sprang forward, and bit his holiness’s 
toe; which provoked a general burst of laughter from 





} still. 





all present, and was so highly resented by the Pope, 





that he refused to admit the Earl to a second audience. 
The Earl of Wiltshire returned to England with his 
suite; and the separation of this country from the Pa- 
pal See took place in less than four years after this ri- 
diculous incident. 





National Armies. —It has been computed that, in 
Prussia, there is one soldier in eighty inhabitants ; in 
Austria, one in a hundred and eighteen; in France, 
one in a hundred and forty-two ; in England, one in 
two hundred and twenty-nine; and in Russia, one in 
fifty-seven. 





Barbarous Punishment.—“ A wretched negress, 
who was condemned to death during the writer's so 
journ at Boni, by something like a jury of old men, 
was brought out for execution. She was rubbed with 
honey from head to foot, and then lashed to the trunk 
of a gum-tree. In this state, swarms of moschetoes 
and venomous insects instantly lodged themselves in 
her ears, nostrils, and eyes, and, attacking her breast, 
inflicted the most horrible tortures upon her. ‘Two 
days afierwards, the body of this unfortunate woman 
was become a mere misshapen mass, covered with my- 
riads of bleeding insects. ‘The name given to this spe- 
cies of punishment by the natives themselves, is the 
Moscheto Tree.” — Corbiére’s Narrative of a Visit to 
the Western Coast of Africa. ; 


“Some men — Jeffrey is one — refer taste to palate.” 
Cole ridge. 





Height of Waves. — So awful is the spectacle of a 
storm at sea, that it is generally viewed through a me- 
dium which biases the judgment; and, lofty as the 
waves really are, imagination pictures them lofiier 
Now, no wave rises mere than ten feet above 


| the ordinary sea-level, which, with the ten feet that its 


surface afterwards descends below this, give twenty 
feet for the whole height, from the bottom of any water 
valley to an adjoining summit. This proposition is 


| easily verified by a person who tries at what height, 


upon a ship’s mast, the horizon remains always in 


| sight over the top of the waves, allowance being made 
| for accidental inclinations of the vessel, and for her 


sinking in the water so much below her water line, at 
the time when she reaches the bottom of the hollow 
between two waves. The spray of the sea, driven 
along by the violence of the wind, is, of course, much 
higher than the summit of the liquid wave; and a 
wave coming against an obstacle may dash to a great 
elevation above it. At the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
when a surge breaks, which has been growing under 





| 
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FACETIZ. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


During the Insurrrection in Ireland in 1798, the fol- 
lowing announcement appeared in a Dublin paper. 
“General Lake scoured the country yesterday, but had 


not the good fortune to meet a single rebel.” 





“ Do you like your present residence as well as your 
former ?” asked H. of a lady remarkable for her wit 
and beauty — who has recently removed from Broad- 
way to Bleecker street. ‘‘ No,” she replied, “ Broadway 
is bleak, but this is dleaker.” 





The Sublime. — The Germans are in the habit of 
publicly announcing the demise of their near relatives 
with a tribute to their memory. In how poetical a 
fashion this is sometimes done, take the following, — 
which we have pilfered to the very letter from a Rhe- 
nish paper, — in proof: —“ The inmost feelings of my 
adored husband went lo sleep, quietly and happily, on 
the 16thinstant. The extent of my suffering none know 
better than myself: nor my present condition, nor the 


| stagnation of business, — much less the dead weight, 


a storm all the way across the Atlantic, it dashes even | 
over the lantern at the summit. — Arnolt’s Elements of | 


Physics. 


In the successive order of my inclinations and ideas, 
I had ever been too high or too low. Achilles or Ther- 
sites — someties a hero, at others a villain. — Rousseau. 





Mackarel burying themselves in Mud. — Admiral 
Pleville Lepley, who had his home on the ocean 


for half a century, assured M. Lacepede that at Green- 


| land, in the smaller bays surrounded with rock, so 


common on this coast, where the water is always calm, 
and the bottom generally soft mud and fuci, he had 
seen in the beginning of spring myriads of mackarel 
with their heads sunk some inches in the mud, their 
tails elevated vertically above its level; and that this 
mass of fish was such, that at a distance it might be 
taken for a reef or rock. The admiral supposed that 
the mackarel had passed the winter torpid under the ice 
and snow; and added, that for fifteen or twenty days 
after their revival, these fishes were affected with a kind 
of blindness, and that then many were taken with the 
net: but as they recovered their sight the net would 
not answer, and hooks and lines were used. — Edin. 
Jour. of Science. 





A Polyglot Homer is in the course of publication 
at Florence, which will unite with the original text 
the best translations which have yet appeared in the 
Latin, English, Italian, Spanish, and French langua- 
ges. The work is to be splendidly got up, and illus- 
trated with engravings in the highest style of the art. 





which altogether strains my loins; he, the dear depurt- 
ed, Frederick M———, was my husband, every inch of 
him; he was partner in all the afflictions of life with 
myse'f; and I wish, therefore, every one as speedy and 
happy an end as his. To enjoy the folly of life with 
groaning of the Spirit, —this is what I eall virtue and 
understanding ; patience and wakefulness, and melan- 
choly and ecstacy, and to build the mansion of peace in 
one’s own bosom, are ten thousand times more costly 
yossessions than gold er virtue. Our business will 
not Aitch ; and I will do my utmost as a widow.” 

On St. Patrick’s eve, the steerage passengers on 
board of one of the Packets, then about midway be- 


tween this port and Liverpool, were enjoying a convi- 


vial entertainment. The president, a native of the 
Emerald Isle, being called upon for a toast, gave, 


* Here's to the land we live in.” 





“ Short prayers, short prayers,” said a Lieutenant to 
a sailor who was on his knees on board a man of war, 
then preparing for immediate action. ‘“ Mine is very 
short,” said the sailor, “only this, that the enemies 
shot may be distributed like the prize money.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thanks to Xoz for his “ First Impressions.” The 
subject is a capital one, but we do not think he has 
made as much of it as he might. 

C. D. cannot impose his poor translation from Me- 
tastasio upon us as an original article. 

M.'s facetvé displays great antiquarian research; he 
must have consulted authors who lived before Miller. 

Several correspondents shall be noticed next week. 

Notices of many new publications received, are un- 
avoidably deferred for want of room. 
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